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“Native craftsmanship will come into its own 
in the Southern Appalachians: if the plans. of 
Secretary Ickes materialize in regard to the Great 
Smoky Mountains, Shenandoah, and Mammoth 
Cave, National Park projects. 

“When the Department of the Interior takes 
over the full administration of these areas, it 
plans that all stores operating them under con- 
cession from the Government shall build their 
displays around the native mountain handicraft. 
_ “Inthe mountainous regions surrounding these 
park areas, Director B. Arno Cammerer of the 
Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reser- 
vations recently informed the Secretary, the 
development of a real industry to produce this 
mountain handicraft work is just in its infancy. 


The creation of a market for such work within 


the national parks, under Government sponsor- 
ship, will be a boon to the infant industry and 
to the hill people of that portion of the United 


States.. Thousands of mountain families will 


profit through the increased making and market- 
ing of-this type of goods, while at the same time 
visitors to the parks will be given an opportunity 
to obtain many interesting and beautiful objects. 
_ “Among the articles of mountain handicraft 
now being produced for sale are homemade 
cloths, including homespun, towels, and similar 
materials; hooked rugs and mats of various sizes, 


of interesting design and color; bed spreads, 


quilts, and blankets; furniture, baskets, and 
hearth brooms.’ Rock roosters, turkeys made of 
pine cones, and dolls from corn husks will de- 
light the younger generation as much as_ the 
oher handicraft will please their elders. 

- “Tn addition to the mountain handicraft, in 


_ the Great Smokies area will be handled interest- 


ing native articles produced by the Cherokee 
Indians, whose reservation adjoins the park on 


the south. ‘te 


“These plans are in line with a recent order 


_ issued by Secretary Ickes that all Indian goods 


offered for sale in the national parks of the West 
be the genuine handmade articles for which the 
Indians are famous. The Secretary gave instruc- 
tions that shops operating in the parks under 
permit from the Department must dispose of 
all machine-made imitations of Indian handicraft 
within thirty days after receiving such orders.” 

The paragraphs above come direct from the 
Department of the Interior. They deserve at- 


tention and the heart-felt thanks of all visitors to 
the national parks. 

We are all familiar with the ordinary run of 
souvenirs; they have always seemed better cal- 
culated to make the memory cringe from, rather 
than pleasantly recall, the time of their pur- 
chase. They were objects that could hardly give 
any pleasure from the moment of their ill 
concetved designing and their slap-dash pro- 
duction to the day when they were finally thrown 
into the ash can or the bonfire. And even on 
the economic side the profit .of their. production 
has gone chiefly to the comparatively small num- 
ber of “profiteers of taste.” 

There have always been questionable methods 
used in the manufacture and sale of supposed 
handicrafts. The straightforward use of design 
specifically for machine production is not to be 
condemned; that is another field. The objection- 
able practice has been the application of the 
“hand touch” stamped on by machine—artificial 
hammer marks on silver and other metals, for 
example—a futile effort to ape the integrity of 
the skilled human hand. 

One particularly ingenious hoax has been dis- 
covered in connection, with the sale of imitation 
Navajo jewelry. A man posing as a trader sent 
several fine Navajo bracelets to Germany where 
stamp dies were made of them. The dies came 
back, also a press in which to use them. Thin 
sheets of silver could be run through the machine 
and have the imitation bracelets, stamped and 
cut. An Indian operated the hand lever on the 
press. Another Indian took the flat strips and 
bent them around a bar by hand so that they 
came out bearing a superficial resemblance to 
the originals. The Indian pulling the lever and 
the Indian bending the fakes around.the bar were 
using their hands. But the element of skill and 
craft was gone. Yet the exploiter hid successfully 
behind the technicality for some. time. 

This sort of thing is given a blow (perhaps a 
death-blow) by the new policy of the Department 
of the Interior. For the practical and. long 
needed action of the men responsible, Secretary 
Ickes and Director Cammerer, there can be 
nothing but the warmest ptaise—the more es- 
pecially since the Government has not always 
done all it could in this direction. 

The consumer is being safeguarded and the 
craftsman officially recognized. But the craft- 
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work of the Southern Highlands is no new thing 
nor is that of the Indians. To be sure there has 
been appreciation evidenced from outside by 
small groups in both kinds of work. The added 
momentum and fresh impetus thus given has 
helped materially in bringing about a renewal 
of old traditions and a general leavening of native 
ability. During the coming season a greatly en- 
larged audience will have the opportunity to see 
and to buy crafts of the southern mountains. 
An exhibition, Handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlands, has been gathered by Allen Eaton 
of the Sage Foundation and of the American 
Federation of Arts with the codperation of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. Spon- 
sored by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt it is to 
be circulated throughout the country by the 
Federation. It is to open at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, the middle of this month. This season 
the Federation is also circulating an exhibit of 
Southwest Indian Arts and Crafts, assembled by 
Lorenzo Hubbell, Jr., through the codperation 
of Mary Russell F. Colton, Curator of Art, 
Museum of Northern Arizona, and others. This 
show includes work by artists and craftsmen of 
five tribes and pueblos, and is sent out in such 
a way that it may be very effectively arranged. 
Both these exhibits will doubtless do much to 
bring even wider recognition to the craftsmen of 
both races and their work. 


Personalities in This Issue 


E. M. BENSON writes of Orozco’s murals at 
Dartmouth College with something more than a 
cold-bloodedly ‘aesthetic point of view. Having 
been graduated from: Dartmouth himself he is 
in a position to size up the situation which arises 
when a Mexican paints true fresco in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Benson has written articles for 
Creative Art, Parnassus, The Nation, and The New 
Republic. Having watched Orozco actually at 
work on these murals, Mr. Benson can write of 
them with more than ordinary understanding. 


T. V. ROBLOF-LANNER was born in Austria 
and is a graduate of the University of Vienna, 


philosophical faculty, and concentrated (the 
American equivalent) in the history of art. His 
teacher was the famous Josef Strzygowski of the 
first Art Institute at that university. He has 
made a number of studies in connection with 
with lectures he held at the University of 
Vienna: Italian pre-Renaissance painting, es- 
pecially the murals of Giotto in the Chapel of 
the Arena in Padua; Byzantine Art, especially 
in the monastery of Daphne near Athens; 
Austrian ecclesiastic baroque and especially the 
famous architecture of Prandauer. He is now 
at work on a brief history of art with special 
reference to objects in American museums with 
the purpose of showing the parallelism of art and 
culture in general during the history of mankind. 


MARGARET LENTE RAOUL was born at 
Saratoga, New York, but spent some of her 
most formative years in London and Paris. Her 
interest in art started with a visit, at the age of 
thirteen, to the Louvre, to which she used to 
insist on being taken by a bored and reluctant 
nurse. On her return to America she studied at 
Cooper Union under, among others, Frederick 
Dielman and Benjamin West Clinedinst, and at 
Woodstock with Birge Harrison. In 1917 she 
married, which for a time put an end to her work, 
But since then she has spent two years studying 
the galleries of Italy, Germany, France, England, 
and Mexico where she studied design with Diego 
Rivera. She has also worked at colored wood-cuts 
with Mrs. Austen-Brown in London, and Allen 
Lewis in New York. She has exhibited wood- 
cuts and written on art, travel, and gardens. 


F, A. GUTHEIM, a frequent contributor to this 
magazine, has spent some months doing research 
on Claude Lorrain. His article in this issue 
gives to our readers the result of his work or at 
least part of the result. As to background, Mr. 
Gutheim is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin although he was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and very narrowly escaped the 
gates of Harvard College. He has done extensive 
and intensive work in Europe and is now engaged 
in doing further graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 


EDITOR: FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING 
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OROZCO IN NEW ENGLAND 


_- By E. M. BENSON 


“The highest type of artist is he who can use the 
typical con flit of humanity within himself to produce 


colleAive values.” 
Dr. Orro RANK 


In the fall of the past year Dartmouth College, 
as part of an educational program fostered by its 
Fine Arts’ Department, invited the Mexican 
artist, Orozco, to paint three thousand square 
feet of fresco murals for the reserve book room 
of the recently erected Baker Memorial Library 
at Hanover, New Hampshire. This vast mural 


Courtesy Delphic Studios 
OROZCO, PHOTO BY ANSEL ADAMS 


project, now nearing completion, promises to 
be—if it is permissible to speak with finality 
about a work of art that is officially unborn—the 
most important single artistic conception of its 
kind. That this mural should have been pro- 
duced at a moment when the whole fabric of 
civilized society seems to be crumbling is a 
standing refutation to those who argue that only 
the artist who has been able to place himself in 
the service of a national tradition can create 
-works of art that have communal as well as 
aesthetic validity. Certainly it was much easier 
for the Mayan or the Renaissance artist to find a 
conceptual point of departure for his work than 
it was for Orozco. But for the artist who has 
what Waldo Frank calls “a sense of the whole,” 
whose vision stretches beyond the borders of the 
living present into the past, and forward into 
the seedling forests of the future—for him, as 


for all pathfinders, there is always the exciting, 
constructive job of prophecy, of relating yester- 
day to tomorrow in a forceful creative idiom. 

Orozco is not interested in recording facts or 
presenting ideas, but in communicating his emo- 
tional reaction to them. Consider, for example, 
his treatment of the Prometheus myth in his 
Pomona College fresco, or the Daedalus-Icarus 
myth painted for Dartmouth College prelimi- 
nary to his present mural. The universal 
“struggle” elements of these myths are removed 
from their context and applied to similar con- 
flicts within the body of contemporary life. It 
is in the selection and emphasis given to these 
thematic elements and their integration into the 
plastic organism of his murals that Orozco re- 
veals an amazing ability for concretizing within 
a visual aesthetic pattern the timeless currents 
of our civilized heritage. 

Let us see how he has resolved these elements 
in his Dartmouth mural. In the choice of his 
subject—the rise of civilization in America, 
Orozco sought to contrast the pre-conquest con- 
tributions of the red man to America with the 
white man’s contributions. The mural is there- 
fore divided thematically as well as architectur- 
ally into two sections. We intend at this time 
to restrict our speculations to the first half, re- 
serving our judgment about the second half until 
its completion in the very near future. 

The events which Orozco selected to interpret 
for the portions of his mural dealing with the 
Toltecs and the more militant Aztecs who ab- 
sorbed them are not handled descriptively. They 
are compounded of ethnic events and experiences 
in the life of these races that are common in a 
large sense to all of mankind, suggesting “the 
essential oneness of the history of human life on 
earth.” The fact that you may not be able to 
identify Quetzalcoatl, “he of deities the master,” 
the culture-hero and White Father under whom 
the Toltecs flowered to a golden age, or succeed 
in recognizing Huitzilopochtli, Aztec god of 
human sacrifice, should not dull your enjoyment 
or appreciation of the panels in which these and 
other mythological figures are represented. 

Does Orozco wish us to draw certain general 
correlative implications from several of the events 
incorporated in the plastic unit of his frescoes? 
The Ritual of Human Sacrifice panel, for ex- 
ample, lures us to speculate that it may symbolize 
“the maleficent aspects of human institutions,” 
to quote one interpretation placed upon it. But 
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this business of reading analogous meanings into 
Orozco’s work is a dangerous pastime; for having 
nothing whatever to do with our aesthetic en- 
joyment, it tends, by emphasizing the conceptual 
as opposed to the plastic, to divorce the body of 
the fresco from the spirit. If I have read Orozco’s 
mind and work rightly then, I do not believe 
he sits in judgment on historical fact. A people 
are neither bad nor good. They simply are; and 
circumstances over which they have no control 
have made them so. The Aztecs, placed under 
the spotlight of Christian morality, seem to be a 
race of bloodthirsty heathens who sacrificed hun- 
dreds of youths yearly to their insatiable god of 
war. The application of a dogmatic body of 
doctrine, Orozco would argue, to a custom of 


OROZCO: 


a people or an act committed by an individual 
representing that people, whether he is a Na- 
poleon or a Pancho Villa, a Torquemada or a 
Zapata, because it does not relate the part to the 
whole and does not seek to link cause with event, 
invariably leads to bigotry rather than under- 
standing. 

Does Orozco believe, you will naturally ask, 
that there is a hierarchy of human values? For 
the answer I refer you to that segment of the 
first half of the mural beginning with the figure 
of Quetzalcoatl rising above the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, including the Golden Age panel 
of three Toltec figures (the agriculturist, the 
native artist, and the scientist), followed by 
Quetzalcoatl’s expulsion by his enemies and his 
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prophecy, fulfilled in the last panel. In the 
Toltecs, Orozco sees a fine fusion of experimental 
and intuitive knowledge. It was the lack of this 
that contributed to the collapse of the Aztecs at 
the hands of Cortez in 1521, and which Orozco 
perhaps infers may lead to the collapse of our 
own world. 

Putting aside for the moment the numerous 
implications which this mural may have for us, 
let us consider other phases more closely related 
to the structural plasticity of Orozco’s work. 
It is apparent that the mural if it is to have a 
genuine architectural affinity with the wall on 
which it is painted cannot exist as a two-dimen- 
sional, flat “decorative” surface, as Puvis de 
Chavannes imagined it. “Our mural painters,” 


writes Frank Lloyd Wright, “even the best of 
them, have spoiled more good architecture to 
make surface decorative than they can atone for 
by distracting the attention from the bad archi- 
tecture they undertake to make worse.” A 
fresco should above all be “integral.” No two- 
dimensional mural painting, no matter how well 
it is organized and painted, can be integral. 
Orozco, who was an architect before he was a 
painter, and a mathematician before he was an 
architect, knows this, as Michelangelo knew it, 
as Piero della Francesca knew it. 

Architecture being spatial, the various com- 
ponents of this space can only be unified by en- 
tering it from all sides, by giving this space 
volume. A two-dimensionally painted surface 
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OROZCO: QUETZALCOATL BRINGING CIVILIZATION TO THE TOLTECS (DETAIL) 
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cannot have yolume any more than a flattened 
bucket can hold water. And the muralist cannot 
obtain this volume by the methods of the easel 
painter working on comparatively small surfaces 
architecturally dissociated from the rest of-the 
world, in a medium that makes endless revisions 
possible. The fresco muralist works in a tech- 
nique that prohibits revisions after his colors 
have dried into the damp plaster base; he is deal- 
ing with large surfaces that are structural com- 
ponents of the interior architecture. The graphic 
pattern underlying the plastic one must therefore 
be simplified or a conflict is set up between the 
mural and the confining spatial area of the room. 

These are only a few of the problems which 
the muralist must solve, not in his studio, but 
on the wall itself. Observe how Orozco has 
resolved the spatial problem in the first Quetzal- 
coatl panel; a sleeping figure stretches across the 
frontal plane welding the width of the lower 
section into a compact unit and by its posture 
striking a soft note of repose. To make the 
placement of this figure less obvious, Orozco 
introduces the two sitting Indians whose bodies 
Carty us to the gesticulating group of four at the 
right. The stone wall at the extreme left, by 
running in a direction at right angles to the 
sleeping figure, accentuates its horizontality and 
the concomitant mood it provokes; it serves 
additionally to carry us into the central plane 
of the mural toward the distant pyramids and 
the climactic form of Quetzalcoatl (pages 446- 
447): 

Still greater insight into the construction of 
the frescoes can be had by comparing the un- 
finished panel of Quetzalcoatl’s Departure and 
Prophecy with the revised one (page 448). In the 
former both the sea serpents and the fish escort- 
ing the god, chalked in, echo the direction in 
which Quetzalcoatl’s arm and hand point. Look 
at the finished panel and you will see how 
Orozco has divided the tension equally between 
the horizontal and the vertical planes. The 
verticality of Quetzalcoatl’s rigid body is 
sharpened by the body of one sea serpent reach- 
ing toward his waist. The loose folds on the 
sleeve of Quetzalcoatl’s garment are now painted 
away, changing the whole aspect of his expression 
from one of contemplation to decision and ac- 
tion. His arm, stripped of all superfluous 
drapery, cleaves the air like a bolt of lightning. 
Notice the two intertwined serpents in the lower 
right-hand corner. They form what we might 
call a plastic period by absorbing the currents of 
angry activity in the agitated objects about them 
and serve the psychological purpose of bringing 
this rush of force to rest. Perhaps the introduc- 
tion of this element was a physiological require- 


ment on the part of the artist, as it may very 
well be in turn for the observer. Who can say 
to what extent an artist’s individual physiological 
disposition—the result of training and experience 
in and out of his creative arena—determines his 
choice of subject matter, colors, the structure of 
his forms, and all the other components of his art? 

There is also a larger intellectual element in 
the making of Orozco’s art, as there is also in the 
art of all painters, despite their public avowals 
that they work in a hot frenzy, guided only by 
the plump angels of inspiration. Fresco paint- 
ing especially demands a masterful sense of con- 
struction which ts analogous, creatively speaking, 
to the blue-print stage of the architect. Why 
there should be anything disgraceful in the use 
of the intellect is difficult to imagine. There are 
still many people, although their number “is 
slowly diminishing, critics, artists, and laymen, 
who regard its use as the black plague of art. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Orozco has 
mastered what is unquestionably the most ex- 
acting and difficult of visual arts, He has 
brought new life to an art that since Tiepolo has 
been drawn through thé lowest circles of purga- 
tory. If we can judge the effect that Orozco’s 
Dartmouth mural will have on the world at 
large by its effect on the students and faculty of 
Dartmouth, then it will be formidable. “Oroz- 
co’s work,” writes Dr. Stacy May, formerly 
Professor of Economics at Dartmouth, “has 
many of the qualities that we like to associate 
with the college. It is completely masculine. 
It is forthright and unmannered and contempo- 
rary. It is democratic and deeply concerned with 
social values. It would be ridiculous, certainly, 
for us to claim kinship with this Mexican 
painter in a parochial sense, but to the larger 
plane of American life Orozco is as autochthon- 
ous as New Hampshire granite, or Samson 
Occom himself.” 

Neither can the contemporary American artist 
remain wholly deaf to the message which Oroz- 
co’s work embodies. If not for this generation 
of American artists, then for the next the Dart- 
mouth mural will be a point of departure. This, 
however, is contingent upon the new channels 
of opportunity that may or may not open up to 
the American artist to learn the fresco technique, 
not by reading Cennino Cennini, but by putting 
this knowledge to work. This cannot be done 
unless the American artist is given the kind of 
patronage which the Mexican government in 
1922 offered their artists. In short, walls to 
paint on. If other colleges follow Dartmouth’s 
example, perhaps the long-awaited golden age of 
fresco painting in America will at last have its 
triumphant beginning. 
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MODERN ECCLESIASTIC ART 


THE WORLD’S FAIR EXHIBITION 


By. LaeVi, ROELOF-LANNER 


In tracing the history of art. throughout all 
periods, the preponderance of ecclesiastic art 
over the secular 1s very obvious. Not only has 
much more been produced for religious purposes 
in the past, but the quality of these works has 
been considerably superior wherever the artist 
did not create for human purposes alone but was 
driven by a highly spiritual mood to his religious 
conception. 

In our highly developed machine age, concen- 
trated on materialism, ecclesiastic art has 
lacked spiritual incentive; its creators have been 
satisfied to repeat standard forms originated in 
the Gothic and Renaissance periods. It 1s 
surprising that out of our period a new impulse 
in ecclesiastic art should rise. But so it has. In 
Central Europe artists have renounced the forms 
and styles handed down from bygone centuries 
and have turned to means of expression that 
until recently were considered as impossible in 
the building of churches. 

Steel, concrete, glass, are the materials used 
in modern church construction; clear, straight- 
forward lines, the spirit of truthfulness in the 
interior and harmony between form and ma- 
terial are now as much the rule in modern 
church architecture as in the secular architec- 
ture of the last two decades. This new style of 
building, which is called neue Sachlichkeit (econ- 
omy and truthfulness), became, when. great 
artists made it their language, practically the 
translation of “prose into poetry.” There are 
churches in existence now which impress us 
with the strength of their form, their deep 
spirituality and almost transcendent beauty as 
sharply as the old, sublime Gothic cathedrals. 

Modern ecclesiastic art has practically expe- 
rienced a new impulse. The fundamental idea 
of old Christianity is being taken up by the 
Catholic as well as the Protestant church. Sub- 
consciously one is led to draw a comparison be- 
tween the early Christian and Byzantine tradi- 
tions and the modern ecclesiastic art of our day. 
The old Christian idea of the communion is in 
many cases the leading motive in the construc- 
tion of Catholic churches; it is not the relic that 
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stands for the sanctification of the space but the 
communion of human beings who experience 
the omnipresence of God in their ‘midst, who 
feel the need of the individual and the divine 
power and desire to help and to love. This ts 
visualized by the artist in the creation of his 
churches. One has only to contemplate the 
Holy Cross Church in Frankfurt-am-Main, de- 
signed by Martin Weber, where the altar with 
the officiating priest is placed in the center of 
the congregation. 

The Lutheran churches fall back upon the old 
Lutheran idea of the eminence of the “word” 
of God. The spoken word is the binding link 
between the members of the congregation, and 
therefore the word becomes the leading motive 
in the construction of Protestant churches. An 
example is the Gustav Adolf Church in Berlin 
whose architect is Professor Otto Bartning; it is 
built in a new triangular shape and is credited 
with unusual accoustic properties. How general 
the high valuation of the “word” has become is 
evidenced by the fact that it is being applied a 
great deal in ornaments. Rudolf Koch, for 
instance, has done some incredibly effective tex- 
tiles with printed letters and passages from the 
Bible as the practical supporting base for sacred 
vessels. 

The modern trend toward truthfulness, clear- 
ness, simplicity, and genuine materials did not 
stop at architecture but was also accepted for 
plastics, paintings, and the many allied branches 
of fine and applied art. The stained-glass 
windows, implements, mosaics, statues, and 
paintings are strictly in accordance with the 
modern church, which does not make a pom- 
pous show with overdone ornaments but is 
simply the gathering center of a people who are 
spiritually united. Of this deeply spiritual ec- 
clesiastic art from Germany and ‘Austria the 
visitor to the Hall of Religion at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago may form his own opinion. In 
the architectural photographs and the works of 
art displayed there, deep religiosity goes hand 
in hand with great artistic ability and modern 
art expression. 


HANS HABERSETZER: 
bs ST. ANTHONY 


JENNY WIEGMANN: 
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MAIN ALTAR OF THE CHURCH IN MERCHINGEN 
IN THE SAAR 
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HANS BREINLINGER: 
DESCENT FROM THE 
CROSS 


SILVER MONSTRANCE 
WORKSHOP, HALLE-ON-THE-SAALE 
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PETRI-NICOLAI CHURCH, DORTMUND 
-KARL PINNOW AND PETER GRUND 
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HOLY CROSS CHURCH, FRANKFURT-AM 


MARTIN WEBER 
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RIGHT, ST.MARY’S 
CHURCH, MUELTHEIM 
PROFESSOR FEHRENKAMP 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
AT SCHNEIDEMUEHL 
HANS HERKOMMER 


CLAUDE LORRAIN 


- By F. A. GUTHEIM 


It is perhaps not strange that heroic figures 
appear near the beginning of major cultural 
movements, since at that point more oppor- 
tunities for free experiment and significant dis- 
covery present themselves, and the inevitable 
hand of tradition ts not yet oppressive. So, at 
the moment when the Italian language is utter- 
ing its first birth cries we have its greatest poet, 
Dante. At the instant when Western man first 
turns from wood to stone building material we 
have the Greek architects. And at the very 
source of the great stream of modern landscape 
painting we find that quietly charming and. in- 
vincible figure, Claude Lorrain. 

Although born (as his name indicates) in 
France, it would have created a strange dilemma, 
indeed, had Claude Lorrain accidentally turned 
to Paris rather than to Rome. Orphaned at the 


* age of twelve, we are told he left for Italy, ap- 


prenticed to a pastry cook; he was considered too 
dull for any more advanced vocation. When but 
sixteen years old, Claude was fascinated by the 
landscapes of Godfrey Waels, then living in 
Naples, and spent two years studying with him. 
Returning-to Rome, he worked in the studio of 
Agostino Tassi, a pupil of Paul Brill. Claude 
lived in Rome for the last fifty of his eighty-two 
years, painting the calm, Virgilian landscapes 
which constitute his major work. With his un- 
complicated temperament and virtual insen- 
sibility to prevailing fashions in art, he would 
have cut a very sorry figure in the Paris of Louis 
XIV, whose fastidious-and cloying taste was so 
carefully shepherded by the artist-entrepreneur 
and academician, Le Brun. Instead, in the quiet 
senescence of decaying Roman grandeur, Claude 
was left virtually alone to perform his remark- 
able experiments. in transforming the’ beautiful 
Campagna into painting of legitimate beauty, to 
demonstrate that the landscape, quite alone, 
could become great art. % 

It is probably well to confess quite frankly at 
the beginning of such a brief essay its purpose: 
it is not to suggest the outline of a critical anal- 
ysis of Claude’s work, but simply his positive 
contribution to painting. Roger Fry has crisply 
said that “There are few artists whom it is easier 
to show up, but few whose reputation is more 
difficult to damage.” It is the fact, nevertheless, 
that many critics have been rather content to 
dispose of Claude with facile generalizations and 
stupid complaints against those parts of his work 
for which he cared little. This is especially true 


of Claude’s figures. Ruskin, who could scarcely 
be expected to appreciate Claude, said he drew 
like a child of ten. Claude himself remarked to 
a patron, “I sell you the landscape, but I give 
you the figures.” The foreground in Claude’s 
paintings, even on those rare occasions when 
they form an integral part of the picture, are 
completely subordinate and are included solely 
for the sake of a title: one cannot for an instant 
believe that he considered them seriously.. No 
matter what the episode is we feel that it is per- 
functory: its comedy or tragedy has little to do 
with the calm placidity or majestic strength of 
the landscape; the figures are inactive, non- 
functional concessions to contemporary taste. 
Certainly they engaged neither the time nor the 
attention of the painter; it is well known, indeed, 
that some of the figures in Claude’s work were 
painted by others, so little was he interested in 
them. Again, on the positive side, is it not 
true that had Claude’s figure drawing been more 
brilliantly articulated this would have destroyed 
the simple and ingenuous mood of contempla- 
tion and naiveté which dominated his work so 
convincingly? This one feels in every landscape 
he created: his goats and dogs and sheep and 
watering herds, his shepherds and peasant maids, 
his precisely drafted classical buildings and de- 
caying ruins, his wharves and ships and groups 
of figures, they are all unimportant incidents to 
his concentration upon the landscape itself, its 
depth and form and illumination. 

One who has turned the pages of Claude’s 
Liber Veritatis, a book of two hundred engravings 
of his paintings, cannot but be impressed with his 
gift for simplifying those parts of his work 
secondary to his. major purpose.. The composi- 
tions are, without exception, strong and ele- 
mentary; they are frequently monotonous and 
are often repeated. But through such devices as 
this he conserved his strength for other matters. 
Henry Thoreau wisely observed: that~an artist 
frequently took away the best of:a farm while 
the farmer got only a few crusty apples. So it 
must have been with Claude. As we follow him 
in his paintings on his tramps about Rome (for 
he was one of the first painters to work in the 
open air), we find he often returns to the same 
scenes and the same buildings. He observed the 
well-manicured neatness of a closely grazed patch 
of woodland, the brown, implacable Italian hills, 
the emerald green of pasture at twilight, the 
elusive charm of a clump of trees standing free, 
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and the density of the forests. Claude is far 
removed from the somber, grey woods and 
swamps of Ruysdael, the cold blues and formal- 
ism of Poussin, and even from the nascent ro- 
manticism of his one possible precursor in land- 
scape painting, Elshermer. Claude’s landscape 
is the ‘countryside, the land in which man has 
lived. long and fruitfully, which he has tamed 
and adjusted himself to live with on amicable 
terms. The eye rarely wanders: it is purposefully 
directed, echoing the purposeful order of the 
‘landscape itself. 

Is there a contradiction between Claude’s un- 
derstanding presentation of this humanized 
landscape and his apparent disinterest in man? 
Not necessarily, for the two were quite clearly 
defined in his mind as separate provinces. 
Claude’s choice was not between raw nature and 
human life; it was between humanized nature 
and man alone. For him nature alone had no 
especial interest, save as it possessed human 
values and connotations. Beyond this, Claude’s 
desire in presenting the landscape was more than 
the confessed aim of the Hollanders—“to paint 
its portrait.” The landscape itself was foremost 


at all times in’Claude’s mind. And, more than - 


the landscape with its. individual trees and 
shrubs and rivers and distant hills, it was space 
and light which fascinated him. He painted in 
‘deep chiaroscuro not merely the forms of trees 
but the spaces. In this sense his work is arche- 
tonic to a degree that later painters, even Cézanne, 
have failed to achieve.. He gave to landscape, in 
short, indisputable artistic validity for its own 
sake, and not merely a convenient niche as a 
theatrical backdrop for a scene. With this new 
purpose clearly articulated in Claude’s work be- 
gins modern landscape painting. 

To us, from the vantage point of three hun- 
dred years, it does not seem possible that such 
a step could long have been avoided in- the 
natural growth of painting. We can see clearly 
how artists from Giotto and the elder Peter 
Bruegel to the seventeenth century flirted ex- 
perimentally with this possibility. Can there be 

~ any doubt as to the reason why Claude’s positive 
assertion of pure landscape painting as a fine art 
awaited him? Interest in and appreciation of 
landscape beauty was born long before Claude: 
even before Petrarch we find men who climbed 
mountains for the view. But before Claude there 
was no painter who understood and appreciated 
landscape beauty passionately enough to wrestle 
with the problems such presentation involyed— 
or, perhaps, who possessed the requisite skill to 
enable a convincing demonstration. Through his 
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association with the tradition of Brill and 
Elsheimer, Claude had grasped the ground-root 
of the Northern landscape tradition, and with his 
careful cultivation under the warm Italian sun it 
grew to maturity and flowered. Without such 
instruction and without such freedom in their 
correct proportions it must be doubted that he 
could have achieved such spectacular success. 

But the great contribution of Claude Lorrain, 
which has made-him the bulwark of modern 
landscape painting, had no immediate effect on 
contemporary painters. Landscape painting was 
entrenched, but it had still to win substantial 
popularity. Even so recent an artist as Gains- 
borough regarded his landscapes as indulgences 
and supported himself almost exclusively as a 
portraitist. Slowly, however, the landscape won 
its way, and the seed which Claude planted found 
fertile soil and sympathetic environment in Eng- 
land. It is significant that the first and most im- 
portant collections of Claude Lorrain are English. 
And not only did Claude influence English land- 
scape painting: he also influenced the English 
landscape itself! When Evelyn wrote his cele- 
brated Sylva, an impassioned plea to English 
landowners to reforest their cut-over barrens, the 
taste of the estate landscaping movement which 
followed was so dominated by Claude that large 
regions of England today are a succession of 
Claude Lorrain landscapes. Walpole, in his 
Essay on the History of Modern Taste in Garden- 
ing, said, “Extensive lawns richly enclosed by 
venerable beech woods, and chequered by single 
beeches of vast size . . . recall such exact pic- 
tures of Claude Lorrain that it is difficult to 
conceive that he did not paint them from this 
very spot.” It was Claude who first inspired 
Richard Wilson to take his stand against the 
stuffy, gravy-painting of contemporary landscape. 
Claude exercised his same magic over Turner, 
not only in landscape but in seascape as well. 
And in the same way he influenced Constable, 
whose fresh, clear coloring excited and stimu- 
lated the great painting renascence of nineteenth- 
century France in the famous exhibit of 1824, 
giving strength and purpose to the painters of 
the Barbizon school. 

Claude Lorrain is not a spectacular painter. 
Even his most daring and striking efforts—his 
effects a contre jour, for example—are quietly 
achieved. His mood is remote from that of 
today, as it was from the hurly-burly of his own 
time. But from his dignity, his reserve, and his 
polygonality succeeding generations of landscape 
painters are stimulated, and from the spell of 
his charm emerge refreshed. 


CLAUDE: LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


Claude has achieved in this canvas great clarity of expression and understanding of 
tree forms, their spacing and breathing and desire for sun. Without identifying the 
trees, without being scientific or photographic, he has given a convincing and realistic 
demonstration of their essential nature and true beauty. National Gallery, London. 
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CLAUDE: SHEPHERD TEACHING A SHEPHERDESS THE PIPES 


Soft atmosphere and muted lines, clear expression of masses and forms of trees 
and shrubs in deep shadow, well organized depth of distant scenes, and 
studied integration of details, are notable. Earl of Northbrook Collection. 
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CLAUDE: CLASSIC SEAPORT 


Carefully draughted ships and classical buildings, strong elementary com- 
position, and daring treatment of direct sunlight characterize this painting. 
Seascapes a contre jour such as this fascinated Turner. Dulwich Gallery. 
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CLAUDE: ENGRAVINGS FROM “LIBER VERITATIS” 


THE MENACE OF ANTIQUES 


By MARGARET LENTE RAOUL 


No thoughtful lover of art can but be aware of 
the danger the craze for antiques presents to the 
welfare of the modern designer and craftsman. 
Huge prices are paid for furniture which, though 
often beautiful in itself, is in no way expressive 
of contemporary life and which, furthermore, is 
often not adapted to long life in steam-heated 
houses. Shrewd dealers gain fortunes while 
artists go hungry; and many a master artisan has 
been driven to faking antiques to gain a fair 
living. Personally, my sympathy goes out to the 
unfortunate forger who has been forced by a 
witless public to sell his birthright as a creative 
artist for the pottage of a livelihood. Can one 
suppose that Giovanni Bastianini, the great 
nineteenth-century Italian sculptor whose ex- 
quisite forgery of a Renaissance bust is still to 
be seen in the South Kensington Museum, would 
not have preferred to work in his own manner 
could he have gained a living? Let the buyer 
patronize contemporary artists and help keep 
our art life healthy, and he will have no need to 
complain of charlatans. 

When today the bride sallies forth to furnish 
her house, she has but three choices: antiques, 
reproductions from antiques, and the freakish 
modernistic furniture which a witty friend of 
mine called a cross between a bicycle and an 
operating table. Now of these, in spite of the 
decrepitude of age and resulting expense of re- 
pairs, antiques. well chosen are doubtless to be 
preferred. They at least bear the intangible 
marks of the genius of the master craftsman, and 
time, however sadly it may haye dealt with the 
constitution of the piece, has added a patina— 
that bloom of age which becomes wood so much 
better than it does a woman. Mechanical repro- 
ductions are soulless, and while it may be prefer- 
able to sit oma soulless chair that is solid than 
on a collapsible work of genius, neither is de- 
sirable. For why should we use eighteenth- 
century furniture any more than wear eighteenth- 
century clothes or, when we so far forget our- 

“selves, swear eighteenth-century oaths? I have 
been a lover of antiques myself and am therefore 
my own horrid example. But there are draw- 
backs. Old laces and embroidery-crumble, old 
furniture disintegrates, old paintings fade, so 

that what we often see are the harmonies, not of 

“the master, but of dull time. 

It is perhaps true that the frightful competitive 
hurry of the modern age is not conducive to good 


craftsmanship; but given better conditions, the 
inducement, in a word, of a good livelihood, and 
none can doubt that, with a public demanding 
fine contemporary furniture we would get it. It 
is not genius we lack, but the practical encourage- 
ment given by a buying public of discriminating 
taste. 

No good can come from a forced striving after 
originality—excepting, to be sure, rélame, pub- 
licitty—that modern god that demands novelty 
at the cost of excellence. That is the trouble 
with the so-called modern furniture. To sell at 
all it has been necessary to attract attention, and 
the bizarre has too often been achieved instead 
of comfort and beauty. One period of design 
must grow naturally out of another, each crafts- 
man adding a little of himself and his time to 
the work of the previous generation on which he 
builds. It is unfortunate that much snobbery 
enters into the buying of such contemporary 
work as does thrive, notably jewelry. The’ ten- 
dency of the day is to expense of stones rather 
than to excellence of design. Looked at through 
the plate-glass windows of fashionable jewelers, 
the display is more remarkable for costliness 
than beauty. 

It was perhaps on the whole for the best that 
wealthy collectors of a generation ago favored 
antiques instead of contemporary work. They 
did a valuable: job in bringing the product of 
ancient craftsmen to this country so that stu- 
dents unable to travel could study the history of 
the art at home and learn from the talent of their 
predecessors. But it would seem that the time 
had come for a reversal of this procedure. Let 
us buy from modern craftsmen and watch 
modern genius grow. 

I wonder how much snobbery is to blame for 
our love of antiques? “Old” families—families 
that have had wealth for several generations— 
still possess furniture that, new when bought, in 
the course of years has achieved the importance 
of antiquity. We admire the charm of the quiet 
environment that wealth and security bestow 
and wish to emulate it. A house furnished with 
rare, and therefore costly, antiques resembles the 
setting of the aristocrat that many would like 
to think themselves. Then there is the snobbery 
that is but our old enemy the inferiority complex 
in disguise. Not being sure of our taste, we buy 
a piece by Duncan Phyfe, the excellence of 
which no one can deny, as time has proven tts 
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worth. The remedy? Education, and still more 
education. Education cannot give genius, but 
it can stimulate the right point of view. Educa- 
tion can teach the difference between good and 
shoddy work. Education is the best antidote to 
snobbery—that spiritual obtuseness that causes 
one to value things and people for extrinsic 
rather than intrinsic reasons. 

No one is more cognizant than I of the fact 
that a great work of art never dies. Nothing but 
complete physical destruction can kill it. And 
then it may survive, however dimly, in repro- 
ductions. When I stood awed before the superb 
vitality of the Victory of Samothrace, it was as 
alive for me as it had been to the contemporary 
Greeks. But let us not allow the inspiration we 
derive from our great forebears to crush con- 
temporary initiative. 

It 18 indeed an evil state of affairs when even 
the greatest modern artists can barely make a 
living, while after their death huge sums are 
paid for their work. Be a genius, remain true to 
your ideals, bestow upon the world work that 
will be a delight and consolation to the noblest, 
and you will be repaid with poverty and the con- 
tempt meted out to mere spiritual grandeur. But 
be shrewd enough to recognize the work of 
genius and to buy it cheap, then bide your 
time—! Purple and fine linen will be yours and 
the respect of the community; and you will 
probably die of one of those elegant diseases 
that have been brought on by too much and too 
rich food. 

Sir William Rothenstein says in his delightful 
book Men and Memories, which should be in every 
art lover’s library: 

“What, I wonder, will future critics of our 
civilization say to the disproportion between the 
claims of the living spirit, and the preservation 
of her past garments? For a new Titian, much 
repainted, £120,000 was lately patd—an annual 
rental of £6,000 for a few feet of wall space! 
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Such a sum well spent would enable many living 
artists and craftsmen to add to the national 
wealth.” 

And again: 

“The greed, the scramble and rivalry Bane 
collectors and directors of museums for*mere 
possession has become an ugly and unnatural 
thing. I read lately of a drawing by Durer, 
which Germany desired to retain; but we glo- 
ried in outbidding the Germans, paying for 
it an absurd price which we could as ul afford 
as they.” 

One wonders how much Diirer received for 
his drawing. Why should age or rarity give 
such an inflated value to a work? Is not greatness 
the true measure of its worth? I have often heard 
that some artist’s work is priceless because he left 
so little, or cheap because he left so much. What 
sort of a standard is this? Are we so base that 
we pique ourselves on owning what others can- 
not have? Is a sunset less beautiful for being 
free, or are apple blossoms less exquisite for 
being common? 

Art is an expression, a manifestation of the 
spiritual side of man. Alas, one can but expect 
it, then, in a world wallowing in materialism, 
immersed in foolish pleasures, with, pathetically 
enough, its highest aim a false gentility, to give 
but short shift to the claims of the soul. Art is 
the stepchild, the Cinderella of our civilization. 
As long as she sits by the cinders unknown, let 
her starve for all the world cares, but let her by 
some. freak of fortune—or advertising—marry 
the Prince, Fame; or the Princeling, Notoriety, 
and there will be found many to batten on her 
greatness! 

Art is more than a profession; it is a way of 
life; and now that, ushered in by a more intelli- 
gent use of the machine, the age of leisure is 
coming, it is to the arts that we must turn for a 
worthy use of our time and for a set of values 
that gives dignity to life itself. 


Gold Necklace 


The necklace is in the form of jaguar teeth, with a fringe of gold bells. The shape itself expresses perfeélly 


its funétion—to enclose fimly the wearer's neck, while the shape of the fringe suggests its swinging movement. 


AMERICAN JEWELS 


[The treasure of Monte Alban is being shown from 
September twenty-third until Ofober twenty-sixth at 
the Pennsylvania Station in New York City, under the 
auspices of the Mexican Department of Education. | 


In the fall of 1931 three Mexican archaeologists 
headed by Dr. Alphonso Caso started excavations 
in the ruins of Monte Alban near the city of 
Oaxaca. Sponsored by the Mexican Department 
of Education and with the financial aid of private 
individuals they set out to perform the tremen- 
dous task of uncovering one of the world’s 
largest archaeological sites, an area of over 
twenty-five square miles, estimated to contain 
more than one thousand tombs. 

Mexico has long been known to be the home 
of two important ancient civilizations. The 
Aztecs on the plateau and the Mayas in Yucatan 
and Central America have their place among the 


great builders of the world. In recent years the 
excavations of the temple cities of Yucatan by 
the Carnegie Institution have in particular done 
much to concentrate public interest on the 
civilizations of pre-Columbian Mexico. The 
Aztecs and Mayas were not, however, the only 
tribes to develop a high civilization. Many 
others are known to the archeaologist for their 
artistic and cultural achievements. Two of these 
are the Zapotecs and the Miztecs, who lived in 
the valley of Oaxaca between the main areas of 
the Aztecs and Mayas, and whose principal city 
was Monte Alban, 

Dr. Caso’s expedition was unheralded by news- 
papers. With the aim of gathering scholarly 
information he and his little group quietly began 
the painstaking task of removing soil from the 
mounds and tombs, and within four months 
discovered in one of the tombs the greatest 
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GOLD MASK OF THE GOD XIPE-TOTEC 


This represents the masks made of human skin worn by the priests 
of the god to impersonate the deity. The treatment of the surface of 
this piece suggests loose skin stretched over a human face but retains 
all the qualities essential to cast gold. The conventionalization of the 
hair also shows the artist’s ability to adapt his style to a given medium. 


GOLD PECTORIAL IN FOUR PARTS 


The symbols are of heaven, sun, moon, and earth. The shape of each part of this 
pendant is carefully planned in consideration of its place within the whole. A pro- 
gressive loosening of the design leads from the angular pectorial to the dangling 
bells, and even when at rest the very motion of the pendant can be seen in its form. 
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NECKLACE, 
GRAY JADE 


The utmost sim- 
plicity of design 
and of decoration 
makes more effec- 
tive the quality 
of the material. 


GREEN JADE FAN HOLDER IN THE SHAPE OF A SERPENT 


Even if the artist’s subject called for more complicated shapes his knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the medium made him simplify all forms to the point where, without confus- 
ing his subject, he gave the greatest amount of free play to the qualities of the stone itself. 
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CUP OF ROCK CRYSTAL, WITH HOLLOW BASE 


The transparency of the medium, its structure and beautiful surface 
were used by the artist to the utmost. No attempt was made to 
decorate the cup with carvings that would have broken its smoothness, 
but the base, measuring one third of the entire vessel, was carefully 
hollowed out to give to it the same delicacy that had been given to 
the cup, a process that meant years of additional work for the artist. 
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Carvings in Jaguar Bone, Turquoise Incrustations 


This carving, and those at the bottom of the page, were probably used as ceremonial knives. The 
great contrast between the technique used in Miztec bone carvings and the technique used for other 
materials shows clearly to what an extent their art forms were created to serve their media. 


treasure that has been found in America since 
Cortez—gold carved jade, ex- 
quisitely worked objects in rock crystal, bone, 
obsidian, and many other materials. It is not 
our task here, however, to go into the archae- 
logical merits of the Miztec jewelry from Monte 
Alban, which have been the subject of an article 
by Dr. Caso-in the National Geographic Magazine 
for October, 1932, but to attempt an appreciation 
of their aesthetic value. 

The aesthetic standards of a people are closely 
related to its traditions. Whenever we are con- 
fronted for the first time with works of art from 
a hitherto unfamiliar civilization we find that 
we have considerable difficulty in appreciating 
them at their own value. We tend to compare 
them with examples from our own background 
and therefore misjudge their significance. This 
statement seems at first to contradict the gener- 
ally accepted view that art has a universal appeal, 


ornaments, 


but if we analyze the reasons for our puzzlement 
in front of works of art from unfamiliar civiliza- 
tions we find that it 1s not the aesthetic content 
that resists our appreciation but rather the il- 
lustrative and descriptive one. The best proof 
of this theory is that we never find it hard to 
enjoy and appreciate the beauty of ornaments 
from other cultures, but have to struggle with 
works of art where the question of subject matter 
enters in. What hinders our appreciation of 
exotic artists is their manner of seeing things, 
not the aesthetic principles embodied in their 
work. Only when we are able to abstract form 
from subject and to look for beauty in propor- 
tion, rhythm, and form shall we be able to un- 
derstand that art is a universal language. The 
jewels of Monte Alban, coming from an almost 
unknown civilization and being of exquisite 
aesthetic value, lend themselves marvelously to 


clarifying this problem. 
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PEED: NOTES 


Exhibitions for a Song—Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts 


Problem: For seventy-five dollars to cover fees, 
transportation, insurance and incidentals for the 
year, change exhibits every month 1n two galler- 
tes. July and August can have one exhibition. 

A review of the changing raiment of the Fitch- 
burg Art Center’s Galleries proves that variety 
and interest need not suffer from well-nigh 
mortal wounds of the budget. 

Given seventy-five dollars for the year’s ex- 
penses, all traveling shows but the very low of 
fee must go by the board along with practically 
everything arriving in large crates “express 
collect.” 

A study of people’s reactions to exhibits has 
shown that local appeal is the strongest lure. 
No attendance surpassed that at the exhibition 
of Indian Portraits by Helen Coolidge of Fitch- 
burg; next in popularity was the Scandinavian 
and Finnish Exhibition, and, a close third, last 
winter's American Indian Exhibition, which was 
full of local material. 

There are many aspects of the stressing of 
local material. First, it is certainly the business 
of the small art center to give its people a chance 
to show each other their own work. In the an- 
nual local show each June no jury exists to keep 
anybody from showing at least one thing. 
Weaving, jewelry, and other crafts are included. 
Professional, “arrived” painting nudges elbows 
with amateur. Last June the amateur Workshop 
Orchestra played at the opening, with enormous 
success. As the High School has no adequate 
space the main gallery was turned over to the art 
“teacher for a twoweeks’ exhibition of school work. 

Second, let not the painter be unknown in his 
own city. When an artist has won recognition 
abroad, he certainly deserves a one-man show at 
home. Moreover, it is the business of the small 
museum to discover talent worthy of attention 
and. to help it forward. Third, local collections 
may yield all sorts of buried treasure; and fourth, 
both local merchants: and manufacturers are 
‘usually highly codperative in exhibitions. 

_ Transportation is a major item to any museum. 
We eliminate tremendous canyases, and trustees 
owning large cars have often carried large paint- 

“ings. But the rumble seat of the director’s Ford 
has solved most of the recent transportation 
problems for the Art Center, careful packing in 
blankets and quilts being as safe as anything. 
Unframed print shows come from the dealer by 


mail or express usually for-less than two dollars. 
The factor of personal handling in the gallery is 
significant. For if we sell but little, still the 
lender knows that prints will be returned ex- 
actly as fresh of mat as they were received. 

It is worth while to emphasize process in a 
community where many museum-goers are un- 
familiar with the methods that lie behind what 
they see. This sometimes can be done largely 
with objects of low intrinsic value. In this sum- 
mer’s exhibition of Textile and Ceramic Tech- 
niques there was much not very expensive ma- 
terial, while other treasures, being locally owned, 
required no insurance. There were textiles woven 
in local mills, printed textiles loaned by a local 
merchant, old textiles from the Museum’s own 
collection, hand weaving locally done, and some 
beautiful early American coverlets loaned by a 
trustee. A neighboring mill lent a modern 
copper roller and an old wood and copper hand 
block that was a work of art in itself. Modern 
ceramics were lent by the artists, Mrs. Alice 
Balch Stone and Marian L. Fosdick, and; aside 
from a noble set of three T’ang musicians lent 
by the Goodman-Walker Galleries, the rest of 
the ceramics shown belong to the Museum. 
The exhibition was gathered from fields in 
which the Art Center is rich. 

Detail expenses can frequently be eliminated. 
We make labels from the clear areas of pro- 
grammes left over from the good old days. The 
only announcements sent are mumeographed 
postals. Occasionally we can cajole somebody 
into making a few posters. 

We are considering now a “special treasure 
exhibition,” to which people of this city can 
lend their prize possession. The most cursory 
pause for thought brings a possible flood of ma- 
terial to mind—tapestry, samplers, old glass and 
china, furniture, paintings, prints, costumes, 
Indian pottery, Orrefors glass, and_a Greek 
marble foot! There is enough material for an 
excellent exhibition of china alone did the Art 
Center but have the proper ‘cases for its.display. 
Tapping of local sources insures public interest, 
eliminates much expense, and stimulates “art 
consciousness.” 

There is such a wealth of possibility in the 
field of inexpensive exhibits brought together 
for a particular purpose that for a small museum 
it is not altogether regrettable to be thrown upon 
its own resources. To watch the crowds visiting 
the Scandinavian and Finnish Exhibition, which 
ranged from Zorn to a Finnish peasant’s drink- 
ing mug, was to be convinced that such a mixed 
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exhibition, in which the simple utilitarian object 
was dignified by association with more recog- 
nized arts that were perhaps no finer in crafts- 
manship, carried deeper meaning to more people 
than would a group of Zorn paintings and etch- 
ings by itself, or, for that matter, a lot of peasant 
wood-carvings alone. 

Much as we sometimes regret that some of the 
traveling exhibitions we read about are beyond 
us, we still feel that, thanks to the network of 
museums and other sources of material in the 
vicinity, the quality of our exhibitions does not 
have to suffer—even though we are cut to 
seventy-five dollars a year. Our optimism 1s due 
to the hearty codperation with which we have 
always met, and which is and always must be 
the very life blood of every active museum or 
art organization worthy of support. 

ETHEL B, CHILDS 


John W. Hardrick: Portrait 
Adjudged Outstanding Pifture 
Awarded First Prize in Oil Portrait 
Indiana State Fair 


Art and Agriculture—Indiana 


In the Fine Arts Department of this year’s 
Indiana State Fair, Elmer A. Forsberg, of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, awarded seventy-five 
cash prizes totalling twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars among the seven hundred and fifty entries 
by Indiana painters and sculptors. The exhibition 
was under the direction of Bird W. Baldwin. 
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Demonstrations of oil painting and pastel 
were given nightly in the gallery, drawing hun- 
dreds of interested observers. An ad lib amuse- 
ment was afforded one night when a thousand- 
pound steer, posing for its portrait by Elmer E. 
Taflinger, gave an unscheduled rodeo. No 
serious damage was done during the hilarious 
round-up that followed. 

The Outstanding Picture prize as well as first 
prize in Oil Portrait was awarded to John W. 
Hardrick, a young Negro artist of Indianapolis. 
His model, painted at one sitting, was a ninety- 
one-year-old mammy. Strong characterization 
is expressed with all possible economy. 

First prize in Oil Landscape was given to 
George Mess for his painting, “Bridge at 
Madison,” one of the most striking compositions 
in the exhibit. 

Leading in Oil Still Life was Helen Weather- 
bee’s portrait of a breakfast. The first prize in 
Water Color Portrait went to Earl Beyer for his 
rendering of a very young lady in blue beret and 

uff sleeves. The first-prize-winning Water 
Color Still Life, an individual treatment of the 
conventional teapot, knife, and apple peelings, 
was by Maurice Gardener. The first prize in 
Pastel Portrait was awarded to J. Rollie Abra- 
hams for an arresting and brilliant self-portrait. 
First award in Pastel Landscape went to Forrest 
F, Stark, for his simple landscape centered about 
an old house. Francis Fitzgerald was given first 
in Black and White drawing for a penciled head 
of some strength. Art Sprunger’s tastefully de- 
signed color woodcut, “The Old Mill Site,” 
won first in the Print Division. 

Robert Davidson won first prize in Sculpture 
in the Round with a delightful pair of dancing 
figures in stone. The head of a Negro in the 
round, given a mention in the Indiana Artists’ 
show last spring, again won honor, with first 
premium, for Martha Lee Frost. 

Last year the Fair exhibit reached a record of 
eleven hundred and fifty entries. This year the 
quality of entries as a whole has been popularly 
judged to be quite ahead of any previous show, 
Frequent comments have been made on the in- 
creasing number of portrait and figure pieces in 
all mediums, and the ever smaller number of true 
landscapes. Pastel has spread rapidly as a medium 
among all classes and prints are becoming more 


numerous. Bird W. BALDWIN 


Carnegie International 


The thirty-first Carnegie Institute Interna- 
tional Exhibition will open in Pittsburgh on 
October nineteenth. The prizes will be an- 
nounced on the opening day; the show will run 


Maurice Gardener: Still Life 
First Prize in Water Color Still Life, Indiana State Fair 


through December tenth. One hundred and 
twenty-five American painters have been invited 
to send one work each, an innovation of policy. 
Paintings from ten European nations will be on 
view, each country having a gallery for its own 
work. 


“Primitives’’ from South America— 


Palos Verdes, California 


The Palos Verdes Community Arts Association 
closed the last of September a novel exhibition of 
native South American religious paintings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries collected 
by Dr, Angelo Guido. 

Although at first glance the paintings seem 
like products of the European Middle Ages, yet 
they reveal an elusive, distinctive difference 
which upon closer study develops into the 
vigorous though mystical South American native 


touch. This is explained by Dr. Guido, Professor: 


of Art History at the University of the Argen- 
tine, as the mixture of mediaeval Spanish in- 
fluences, untouched by the Renaissance, and 
native Inca and Criolla cultures. The latter 
were full of a deep mysticism, a natural feeling 
for artistic form, and disciplined imagination. 
This developed into a distinct native religious 
art fostered by Dominican, Franciscan, and 
Jesuit missionaries. 


The paintings are divided into four main 
schools: the Quitena, notable for sound and 
clear colors; the Potosina, characterized by more 
serious and dramatic figures; the Cuzquena, 
typified by its fondness for the dramatic and its 
use of chiaroscuro, being the closest of the schools 
to Spanish art; and the Criolla, developed far 
from the coast and population centers, notable 
for its candid ingenuousness which seems to re- 
late it to Italian “primitivism.” 


Worcester’s Regional Plan 


Art education correlated and planned in a 
definite region so that all existing agencies can 
do the best possible work in the art field—that 
is what the Worcester Art Museum proposes to 
do with its recent grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The agencies within 
an area of thirty miles of the Worcester Art 
Museum, except the territory within the province 
of Boston museums, will be working together 
with a unified program. “It is proposed to lay 
special emphasis upon the secondary schools; yet 
at the same time to integrate the instruction in 
secondary schools with the work done in creative 
design by the children from the primary schools, 
Furthermore the normal direction of art educa- 
tion will be studied as it is carried on into the 
colleges and technical schools of the vicinity.” 
The regional work carried on under the new 
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Adrian Dornbush: The Road Ahead 


Winner of Oil Sweepstakes and First Prize in Oil Landscape 
Iowa Art Salon, Iowa State Fair 


grant will not replace nor interfere with the 
regular educational work at the Museum. 

The part of the work to be done in secondary 
schools is particularly interesting. Francis 
Henry Taylor, Director of the Museum, writing 
in the Museum’s Annual Report for 1933, ex- 
plains: “The purpose of this secondary school 
work, particularly in the boarding schools, is to 
try to break down the fashionable antipathy 
toward the fine arts which exists among, young 
people. There is, however, a very vital interest 
in art.on the part of the student in college 
preparatory schools, and it is to stimulate this 
interest and to dissipate the feeling that art is 
not a manly pursuit that this phase of the work 
is SO interesting. 

Following an important conference and con- 
siderable enlightening discussion it has been 
found that the work of making the fine arts 
material available. for the teachers in these 
schools is certainly the first step. “If by making 
it possible for them to show their students the 
very best in art and in history which they can 
correlate to their particular subjects, we shall 
have accomplished a very great deal in breaking 
down the antipathy to the fine arts that is so 
difficult to cope with in college teaching. Thus 
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we may be able to develop a natural and in- 
stinctive appreciation of the importance of art 
in every- ~day life, rather than an artificial aesthetic 
appreciation stimulated for a few receptive 
minds.” 


State Fair Art—Indigenous Fertility 


“In Minnesota and in Iowa the painters are not 
yet morbidly and compellingly aware of the 
‘French modernism’ in. their work—any more 
than they are in rural Illinois and Indiana. But 
native impulses are so much stronger in the 
Northwest than they are down here.” Thus 
C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
wrote upon returning from jury duty at the 
Minnesota State Fair at St. Paul. “The artists’ 
entries for consideration were a further demon- 
stration that there is an ‘American Art’ sprout- 
ing in the Northwest.” He compares Minne- 
sota’s virility with that of Iowa, the first of the 
states to have a “renaissance” of painting. 

Meanwhile the Iowa State Fair art show again 
gave ample evidence that Jowa is in no way 
petering out. Grant Wood won considerable 
praise by not entering any work in this year’s 
show, thus giving less famous painters an op- 


portunity to win some of the larger prizes. The 
Iowa Art Salon was under the direction of Mrs. 
Henry Ness again this year. 

René d’Harnoncourt, assistant to~ the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Arts, judged 
the entries at the fair art exhibit. Commenting 
on the excellence of the work, he said: “I have 
been expecting to see real American art spring 
from the Middle West rather than the East, 
and there is promise of its happening in these 
works. I feel that, especially in the less aca- 
demic works, a very strong individuality may 
be seen. It seems to me directly reflective of 
the locality. The trait is much more marked in 
the West than in the East.” 

First prize in the Minnesota show went to 
“Children’s Picnic” by James Rea of St. Paul, 
and the award was made “spontaneously and 
unanimously.” Other prize winners at the 
Minnesota fair were: Arnold Klagstad for his 
“Autumn Scene”; Ben Swanson for his “After- 
noon Shadows”; Lolita Wadman for her water 
color, “Skating Pond”; and Emile Hastings for 
the painting, “Lillian Sewing.” In the etching 
division Clara Mairs won the first prize. In 
sculpture the awards went to Henry W. Ban- 
narn, for a black head of a girl; and to Sam 
Sabeen for a nude male torso. 

The awards at the Iowa show went preponder- 
antly to the Cedar Rapids-Stone City group. 
Adrian Dornbush won the Oil Sweepstakes and 


the first in Oil Landscape with his “The Road 
Ahead”; the Water Color Sweepstakes and the 
first in Water Color and Pastel were awarded to 
Arnold Pyle for his “Sunday Morning”; the 
first in Portrait or Figure in Oil went to Elsie 
Cowan's “Washday”; Miss Cowan also won 
first prize in the Black and White Drawing class 
with her “A Woman by the Window”; first 
ptize in the Poster class was awarded to “Auto- 
giro” by Robert L. Nunn; and the first prize 
for Collection of Designs went to Donald P. 
Benblossom. Other awards in this show are 
listed in the Des Moines Register for August 
twenty-fourth. 
* * x 

Of considerable interest in connection with 
state fair art is the unprecedented and ex- 
tremely generous policy of the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts in lending some of its finest paint- 
ings to the Domestic Arts Section of the Manu- 
facturing and Liberal Arts Building at the New 

York State Fair. Commenting on this liberal 
and progressive step Anna W. Olmsted, Director 
of the Syracuse Museum, has written: “Not that 
art has previously been lacking at the State Fair— 
far from it. For, under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Clara Legate, excellent art exhibits spon- 
sored by local artists have for several years been 
annual affairs. 

“As a rule, however, museums reserve for 
lending secondary, or so-called ‘lending collec- 


James Rea: Children’s Picnic 
Awarded Fir Prize at the Minnesota State Fair 
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tions,’ inferior in quality to the treasures dis- 
played permanently in their galleries. Without 
precedent, therefore, is this move on the part of 
the Syracuse Museum which has __ literally 
stripped its walls in order to furnish a’ brilliant 
little exhibit. ‘Art for all and all for art’ is the 
slogan of the Museum, which believes that the 
best and nothing but the best should be set be- 
fore our American public.” 


* * * 


At the Ohio State Fair, Columbus, the art 
interest centered in the exhibitions in the 
Women’s Building. This work, as has been the 
case for some years was superintended by Edna 
Maria Clarke, author of Ohio Art and Artists. The 
work of Ohio artists was given greatest emphasis 
but the element of competition and prizes 
played no part. The entries are all present by 
invitation. The task of selecting many of the 
exhibits was shared by officials of various Ohio 
art museums. “The Native Element in Con- 
temporary American Painting,” an exhibit 
selected and circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts was presented with the idea of show- 
ing Ohioans what other parts of the country 
produce in the way of art. Craft work from other 
countries was shown, one exhibit being the Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Mexican Crafts also 
circulated by the Federation. 


Desert and Indian Painters Show 
at Los Angeles 


The Museum of Western Art, now an estab- 
lished enterprise, is the physical expression of 
the progress made by the Los Angeles Founda- 
tion of Western Art since its Inception in 
January. 

Carrying forward a definite and progressive 
educational problem, the galleries present a 
setting not possible in the average museum. The 
First Annual Exhibition of work by Desert and 
Indian Painters of the West, opened in July, 
proved one of the most picturesque showings 
held in Los Angeles. In a typical “Spanish” 
gallery with a brick floor the paintings are shown 
with ancient Indian rugs, pottery, and baskets 
from the rare and authentic collection of Carl 
Oscar Borg, 5 

Without benefit of jury, each canvas was 
personally selected by invitation of the Di- 
rector, and represents work by Carl Oscar Borg, 
Ernest Blumenschein, F. Tenney Johnson, Clyde 
Forsythe, Gerald Cassedy, E. Irving Couse, J. H. 
Sharp, E. Martin Hennings, Louise Everett 
Nimmo, Maynard Dixon, James Swinnerton, 
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Kathryn Leighton, Lon Megorgee, and the late 
Fernand Lungren. . 

A second gallery is devoted to a permanent 
exhibition of works by twenty-two artist mem- 
bers of the Foundation of which Max Wieczorek 
is President, E. C. Maxwell is Director, and 
D. A. Bartlett, Curator and Secretary. 


Offi cial Architecture— Iwo Fascisms 


The fascism of Italy, having grown strong 
and self-possessed, now nurtures with pride the 
development of new styles in architecture. The 
most obvious contrast, of course, is with the 
uneasy fascism of the Nazis which reverts to 
nationalistic conceptions of the past, bans many 
leading architects, and considers endowing the 
simple modern buildings with peaked roofs. 
The comment of a German magazine, Moderne 
Bauformen, on Italy’s attitude toward contempo- 
rary building is, accordingly, of real interest. 

“In 1921 Italy held her first Triennial Inter- 
national Exhibition of Architecture and Applied 
Art. The most noteworthy thing about this, 
the fifth, is not the fact that it is international, 
but that it is the expression of official Italy’s 
recognition of the new style of building. She 
exhibits with pride her young talents and at the 
same time her intellectual connection with other 
races. The Milan exhibition has for its object 
to bring nearer to the poeple the new ideas and 
styles, therefore there is much in the nature of 
propaganda and program-work; in many branches 
hard work has still to be done before mature 
achievements can be arrived at. . . . On the 
whole we should criticize the abundance of 
imagination and fancy rather than the lack of it. 
The organization of the exhibition is unimpeach- 
able and the exhibits show the enterprising spirit 
with which Italy has adopted and is independently 
carrying out modern progressive ideas in archt- 


tecture.” 
kok ox 


Possibly throwing another of the important 
new European government’s architectural poli- 
cies into contrast with those of the two fascisms, 
is the report, as yet uncorroborated, that the 
U.S. S. R. officially sanctions for Soviet build- 
ings three eclectic, un-Russian, and seemingly 
non-revolutionary styles: French baroque, Italian 
high Renaissance, and Roman. This report 
seems to indicate that, architecturally at least, all 
the conservatives are not inactive in Russia. 


“Meanwhile this report is being followed up; 


requests for confirmation have been sent to 
Moscow. When definite information is forth- 
coming it will appear in these columns. 


' Sterne, 


Building of the Spring field Museum of Fine Arts 
Tilton and Githens, Architeéts 


New Museum to Open, Spring field, 
Massachusetts 


With fourteen galleries of painting and sculp- 
ture from important collections in Europe and 
America, the new Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts will be formally opened on October seventh, 
it has been announced by Josiah P. Marvel. 

Of chief interest in the opening exhibition will 
be the group of eighteenth-century paintings of 
the English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
American schools. Included in the group are 
four portraits purchased by the new museum as 
its first acquisitions: “Lieutenant General Sir 
Archibald Campbell” by Romney, “Honourable 
Lady Hamilton” by Gainsborough, “Honourable 
Mrs. Fortnum” by Cotes, and “Marquise de 
Rochebrune” by Largilliére. 

Perhaps next in importance will be the exhi- 
bition of contemporary American painting. For 
this group sixty-five canvases have been selected, 
showing most of the important American ten- 
dencies and including works by Hopper, De- 
muth, Dickinson, Karfiol, Kuhn, Eilshemius, 
Burchfield, Prendergast, Speicher, Sheeler, Sloane, 
Kuniyoshi, Hart, Bellows, Carroll, 
Brackman, and a large number of others as well 
known. 

A third section of the opening show will be 
made up of oils and water colors from the 
Cornelius Sullivan Collection, New York. This 
“collection is limited to late nineteenth and 
twentieth-century European painting and from 
it twenty-five pictures have been selected, in- 


cluding the work of Monet, Manet, Cézanne, 
Picasso, Braque, Derain, Gauguin, WVlaminck, 
and Segonzac, to indicate not only individual 
characteristics but trends and influences as well. 

Oriental art will also be included; two galleries 
are being hung with Japanese prints from the 
collection of Raymond A. Bidwell of Springfield. 
About fifty of his prints are to be placed in the 
Museum on indefinite loan. A twelfth-century 
wooden Buddha, loaned by M. Miya of New 
York, is placed in a gallery specially designed 
for it by the lender. 

Through codperation with the College Art 
Association, a group of drawings by modern 
masters of pen, pencil, and crayon is to be 
shown. Also in connection with the showing 
of eighteenth-century paintings a review of the 
architecture of the same period, composed of 
plates selected and annotated by Professor 
Henry Russell Hitchcock of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has been arranged. 

The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts was 
founded through the generosity of James Philip 
Gray and Julia Emma Gray, his wife, longtime 
residents of Springfield. Mr. Gray, a collector 
of paintings himself, bequeathed the funds from 
which paintings and sculpture will be bought 
for the Museum. Then Mrs. Gray established 
funds for the building to house the collections. 

The building was designed and planned by 
Tilton and Githens, New York architects, who 
also designed the Springfield City Library. It 
is modern in design, of white limestone, and 
contains fourteen galleries, a tapestry or sculp- 
ture hall, an auditorium, classrooms, and offices. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


American Sources of Modern Art 


Introdudtion by Holger Cahill. Published by W. W. 
Norton & Co. for the Museum of Modern Art. 
Price, $2.50. 

As a guide book to an exhibit of Central and 
South American and contemporary art this 
volume is adequate, but without the exhibit it 
seems to lose some value. The text gives a rather 
brief outline of ancient American art and the 
plates reproduce some of the specimens in the 
exhibition. Nothing is said of modern art ex- 
cept to mention a few contemporary painters 
who have found motifs in the art of ancient 
America. Had the points of the text been 
illustrated from the plates rather than from the 
whole exhibit, the book would be much more 
valuable in itself. It is, however, beautifully 
illustrated, and the plates have been so selected 
that one studying them can get a fair idea of 
the beauty and strength of ancient American art. 

LypDA Paz 


Ghost Cities of Colorado 


By Muriel V. Sibell. For Sale at Colorado Book Store, 
Boulder, Colorado. Price, $1.00. 


This is a pictorial record of Central City, 
Black Hawk, and Nevadaville composed of 
drawings by Miss Sibell, of the Art Department 
of the University of Colorado, Facing each 
picture is a brief page of text supplementing it; 
quotations are taken for the most part from the 
files of the Central City RegiSter-Call (as it is now 
named), and they do not detract from the inter- 
est of the pictures. Describing the new Opera 
House soon after its opening, the Denver News 
said: “The frescoing is fine, very fine, as elegant 
in this line as anything in the country. . . .” 
But the book is not confined to contemporary 
art criticism; the whole flavor of the life of these 
mining towns ts caught. It seems particularly ap- 
propriate that this book should come even unofh- 
cially from the state University—an indication 
of the place the institution takes in the state’s 
cultural life. Even without this added signifi- 
cance, the booklet would be well worth having 
for the reproductions of Miss Sibell’s drawings. 

Beam Wis, JiR 


i Brief Notice 


Art in Italy and The Latest Archaeological Dis- 
coveries in Italy, two small volumes (the first 
having sixty-four and the second, one hundred 
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and twelve pages) have recently been published 
in English by the Italian State Tourist Depart- 
ment. They are available upon request at the 
Italian Tourist Information Bureau, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Both books make available 
in convenient form, for the first time, informa- 
tion not incorporated in standard guide books. 
This virtue applies especially to the latter; the 
former presents to the prospective traveler a good 
introduction to the scope of Italian art. Both 
should prove invaluable in helping strangers to 
find many worthwhile things far from the beaten 
tourist track. 


Books Received to September 1, 1933 


Adult Education and Rural Life, Proceedings of the 
Fifteenth American Country Life Conference. 
University of Chicago Press, Publishers. 

American Sources of Modern Art, Introduction by 
Holger Cahill. Published by W. W. Norton 
& Company for the Museum of Modern Art. 
Price, $2.50. 

Art in Italy, by Luigi Dami. Distributed Free 
and Post Paid by Italian Tourist Information 
Office, New York. 

The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. (Gertrude 
Stein). Harcourt, Brace & Co., Publishers. 
Price, $3.50. 

The Book of Artists’s Own Bookplates, by Ruth 
Thompson Saunders. Saunders Studio Press, 
Claremont, Calif., Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Colour, by H. Barrett Carpenter. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. Price $2.75. 

Enjoy Your Museum, I: Etching, by Arthur Millier, 
Esto Publishing Company, Pasadena, Calif., 
Publishers. Price, each, $.10. 

In Quest of the Perfect Bookplate, by Clare Ryan 
Talbot. Saunders Studio Press, Claremont, 
California, Publishers. Price $2.15. 

The Latest Archeological Discoveries in Italy. Dis- 
tributed Free and Post Paid by the Italian 
Tourist Information Office, New York. 

Plants and Design, by Nettie S. Smith and Doro- 
thea Fricke. Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Publishers. Price, $.50. 


BOOKS 
Members of the Federation may secure 
many books at a discount of 10%, cash 


Write 


with order. 


BOOK SALES SERVICE 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


805 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisements presented in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART are confined to firms of recog- 
nized standing, accepted only after careful investigation or 
upon the recommendation of those who have had satisfac- 
tory experience with them. Although The American Federa- 
tion of Arts cannot, of course, guarantee the reliability 
of advertisers, it can reStri€t the pages of this magazine 
to announcements that, to the beSt of its knowledge, 
are worthy to appear in them. The policy established 
4 by the Editorial Staff to report only the finest in contem- 
porary endeavor does not Stop at its advertising pages. 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
Meo BO. ADVERTISERS 1S -PROVED 
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A richer, finer 


sanguine crayon . 
by Koh-I-Noor 


Here’s a crayon pencil with all 
the qualities so long sought 
by artists for life sketching! 
The Koh-I-Noor Sanguine 
Crayon No. 186 contains a 
special lead of exquisite soft 
red color. It will not fade nor 
change... the color is perma- 
nent! 


In addition, this crayon has a 
smooth uniform texture that 
insures clean accuracy of 
stroke and ease of handling. 
Koh-I-Noor No. 186 is a fav- 
orite with professional life 
artists. Sold everywhere 10c 
each. Available also in sticks 
and leads. 


OH-I-NOO 
} (\\ the Perject Pencil | \\ 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 
373 Fourth Ave. New York 


A book of value to all artists 
especially the student and beginner 


Practical Engraving 


and Etching 
i 


yy 
E. G. Lutz 


author of ‘‘Practical Drawing,”’ 
“Practical Landscape Painting 
in Oils,’’ etc. 


This essential volume for the 
student as well as the experi- 
enced craftsman gives com- 
plete instruction in the art of 
making linoleum blocks, wood 
engravings, wood cuts made 
on the plank, and fully explains 
etching and aquatint proc- 
esses. Like all the well-known 
Lutz ‘‘Practical’’ series, it is 
clearly written and profusely 
illustrated. 


for sale at all bookstores 


$2.00 


Scribners 


American Federation of 
Arts— Traveling 
Exhibitions 


25th Season—1933-1934 


The new catalogue of Traveling 
Exhibitions to be circulated during 
the coming season by The American 
Federation of Arts has just been pub- 
lished. Copies are available for all 
Chapters of the Federation, and will 
be mailed on request to any who 
have failed to receive one. 


Exhibition service is now primarily 
for Chapters which are entitled to a 
new increased discount of 20% on 
the regular fees. 


Bookings for exhibitions are now be- 
ing made. Please address— 


Department of Educational Work 
The American Federation of Arts 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


rT Please mention THE AMERICAN MaGazINE OF ART when writing to advertisers 


WEAVING THE WORLD OF SPEECH 


Daity, as upon a magic loom, the world 
is bound together by telephone. 

In and out of the switchboard move 
the cords that intertwine the voices of 
communities and continents. Swiftly, 
skilfully, the operator picks up the 
thread of speech and guides it across 
the miles. 

She moves a hand and your voice is 
carried over mountains and deserts, to 
moving ships, or to lands across the 
seas. London, Paris, Berlin—Madrid, 
Rome, Bucharest—Capetown, 
Manila, Sydney—Lima, Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires—these 


and many other cities overseas are 
brought close to you by telephone. 

Every day go messages vital to the 
interests of nations, the course of inter- 
national business, and the affairs of 
individuals. 

Great progress has been made in the 
past few years in extending the scope of 
this service, in speeding connections and 
in giving clear transmission. Today, 
more than 90% of the world’s telephones 
are within reach of your Bell telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers lil 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


BUYERS’ GUIDE | 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH GALLERIES 
Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-38 N.W. First Street, Oklahoma City 
‘"WORLD’S LARGEST PICTURE HOUSE” 


Send $1.00 for 112-page catalog of 
Creative Modern Art with large illustrations 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 


DECORA10RS 


Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM COLORPRINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture, a new picture 
book. Price, 25 cents 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


A no-profit organization oper- 
ated solely in the interests of 
the living AMERICAN artists 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
ediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 
Geneva (Switzerland) 


MACBETH GALLERY 
American Paintings 


Etchings 
15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York City 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 


Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN 


Charles J. Connick of Boston has found color 
in Sandwich Glass like that in twelfth century 
windows. Send for color plate of a medallion 

Nine Harcourt Street 


A Listing in the 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
Is a Highly Desirable, Inexpensive 


Business Investment 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


mUYERS GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


SILVERSMITHS 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


The Handwrought Silver of 
ARTHUR J. STONE 


is shown at 
The Little Gallery, New York 


18 East 57th Street 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston 
9 Park Street 
The Arts and Crafts Guild, Inc., Philadelphia 
1716 Rittenhouse Square 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
Established 1872 


Manufacturers of Protectoid. The ideal cov- 
ering for Drawings, Etchings, Paintings, etc. 


10 East 40 Street New York City 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 
Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 
424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


WEBER 
FINE ARTIST COLORS 


Artist and Drawing Materials at All 
Representative Dealers 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing artist colormen since 1854 


DUNHAM & REID, INC. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Special Vaults for Objects of Great Value 


216-218 East 47th St., New York City 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 E. 17th Street, New York 


Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, 
Drawing Blocks, Books on Arts and Crafts 


EVERYTHING FOR ARTIST, STUDENT AND SCHOOL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


INSURANCE 


MACOMBER & COMPANY, INC. 
Underwriters 
All Risks Fine Arts Insurance 
Policy covers your works of art 
in Transit and on Exhibition. 


go John Street New York City 


For advertising in The American Magazine of Art Buyers’ Guide 


CHARLES Z. OFFIN 


40 East 49th Street 


New York City 
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SCHOOL’ DIRECTOR) 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
47th Year 


Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, 
Teacher Training, Architecture. - Catalogue. 


215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


THE PRESENT VOLUME 
XXVI 
Will Contain 12 Issues 
January-December, 1933 
The title page and index will be bound 


with the December issue 


ECONOMIC 
Ree CON ERY 


is sufficiently on the way and 
calls for resumption of your 


normal promotion activities. 


¢ 


Your advertising message in 
the pages of the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART will reach 


a large, responsive group of 


prospects. 


¢ 


Full particulars can be had by 
addressing the 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 


40 EAST 49TH STREET 
UNEW “YORK. (Gia 
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OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia and Chester Springs, Pa. 


Oxvest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; un- 
excelled equipment for the complete professional train- 
ing of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary 
classes for beginners. Departments of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated 
course with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. 
degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School — Broad and Cherry Streets, 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager. 
Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You } 


The 


American Art Annual — 


Volume X XIX 


List price - - - 
(Cash with order) 


Discount to libraries 25% 


The 


American Federation of Arts 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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